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ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE MERCHANT AND THE 


Pact i a 

Ocitvie was born at Edinburgh, in Scotland, and bred a 
watchmaker. Being wrecked i his fortunes, his eve-sight 
gone, and his wife dead, he resolved to quit his native coun 
tr and seek for new friends in the city ot London. The sis 
ter of his deceased wife requested that she might take his only 
ehild, an tifant, and adopt it as her own; he consents d, and 
she called the child Julia. Ogilvie soon prepared to bid adieu 
to Scotland ; and that he might have a companion in his mis 
fortunes, he bought a dog, nanied hin Pompey, and put a bras 
collar on his neck, with these words, in large letters engraveu 
upon it, * Pompey ashing alms for lis ind master.” 

Thus equipped, Ogilvie and Ponipey set out on their jour 
ney, and arrived at the Red 
June. The next day Omivie was conducted to th 
St. Giles, where he took lod 


Lion mn, 
parish of 
rings at two siullings and six pence 


per week, Being now settled, his host accompanied him and 
Pompey to the piazza of Covent-g 


the side of the pillars, he took his stand, 


irden theatre, where, by 
Th 


y upwards of eighteen 


s situation he 
oecupied on all business days years. 
Ogilvie’s custom was never to speak, but always to hold his 
side. W 


dropped money into the hat he made a bow, 


hat in his hand, with Pompey by his en any person 
but never utfer- 
ed a word, unless he was first spoken to, and then his answer 
generally was “ yes” or * no.” 

Mr. Lovel, a merchant in the West India trade, whose 
ounting-rooms were at old City Chambers, and his dwelling 
in Soho Square, 
One atternoon, observing the blind mar and his cog, 


was in the daily habit of passing under the 


plazza. 


he stopped, and taking hold of the collar, read aloud the in- | 


He then addressed the blind man thus, “ Pray 


by what means you lost your sight 


cription. 
tell me, sir, y? 
« By that scourge of mankind, the sinali-pox,”’ he answered. 


Lovel, putting a one pound note inte his haud, bid him good 


& 
t t 


afternoon, and walked off. (€'n his way home, his thoughts 


dwelt on what he bad just seen and heard, which filled his 
bosom with dee p sorrow; at lLwhat aided to create greater 
sympathy for the blind man in the miad of Lovel, was the cir 
umstance of his having, only six months previously, lost bis 
wn wife by the same disorder, leaving him and his little son 


John, then six years of age, to bemoan her untimely death, 


That very night Lovel reso!ved that he we uld ever after, either | 


in going into the city or on returning to his house, throw inte 
the blind man’s hat a shilling or more, and for eig!iteen years 
During this time Mir. Lovel was 


gave his son a collegiate educa 


he kept his determination, 
prosperous in business, he 
tion, bred him at the ‘Temple, and he became a distinguished 
barrister. 

The earl of Derby having employed the young barrister in 
1 suit of consequence, in Which the interest of tie crown was 
oncerned, on the trial of the cause the principie contended 
for by the young barrister was argued with so much ability and 
eloquence, that the result proved favourable to his client. The 
information of the facts coming to the ear ot the king, his 
majesty was pleased to confer on hun the honour of kuight- 
hood. 

Mr. Lovel had oceasion to apply to the underwriters at 
Lloyd's, to effect an insurance on a large ship and is cargo, 
of great value, bound to London from the island of Jamaice. 
But a letter of adsice had been received that morning at 
Lloyd's, stating the total los 
day after she 


sutled from port. ‘This in- 


formation was overs helmuing, and drove 
lespair. He 
ust and true account of fis affairs; 


1 hurricane, the 


Vir. Lovel almost to 


called his creditors together 


and gave them a 
he told them that he 
uld pay them ten shi by delivering up 
ull his property, which he was 1 ¥ to ce The creditors 
cheerfully a cepted his of ! xecu tu hun a general 
release. 

Five years previous to the failure o Lovel, 2 most 
{to the ad 


ted duchess of 


singular and extraordinary occurrence 
rancement of Mr. Ogilvie’s fortune 


Piccadilly, with a few friends, one evening attended Covent 


garden theatre, to hear Kotzebue’s play of Pizarro, which had 
een adapted to the Englis ce by M Whe: 


Sheridan ) 


on the twentieth of | 


j 
ot hus vessel and al! on board in! 


! 
{the aunusements were ended, her grace on leaving the house, | 
" 


jand just as she was stepping into her carriage, discovered 


that she had dropped from her finger a diamond ring, of the) 


value of twelve hundred guineas. She instantly proclaimed 
her loss, with an offer of fifty guineas to the person who might 
find it 


suid, requested her grace to extend her hand and let Pompey 


| 


see the finger on which she wore the ring, to which she 
iastantly complied, and then drove off for her palace. 


' 


Ogilvie, who stood near, and heard all that had been | 


sweetest music, Sir John was a man of sterhag inteyrity, 
leep learning, mildness of tener, and greatness of soul at 
the assembly he had the good fortune of having Julia fore 
partner in the dance, and the next day he met herat the Font 
Nash, the 
dd king of ceremonies at Bath, used to sav produced a pulsa 


tion of the John 


The nectar of the waters of these wells. as Beau 


heart which “none but lovers feel.” Sir 


| declared his passion tor Julia, and became her accepted lover 


In less! 


than two hours after all was quiet ip and about the theatre, | 


and the flambeaux in the vicinity were extinguished, Powpey 
found the ring, and delivered it to his master, who early next 
imorming went to the palace of her grece, who received 

On Ogilvie’s presenting her 
the ring she offered him the fifty {, but 
i ! the 


him a halt ticket in the lottery then drawing 


hin with joy and gladness 


guineas, as proms 


w wholly refuse: receiving money She then cave 


Ovlvie ac 
feepted the ticket, thanked her, bid her good morning, anc re 
t ’ - 


! , . 
turned to his stand in the piazza. Eight days after this in 
|terview the ticket drew a prize of twenty thousand pounds 
resi 


|The money he deposited in the hands of Mr. Newland, ; 
lent of the bank of 


England, made that gentleman his con 


itident, agent, and banker, and the public were ignerant ot 
tus good luck, as well as the duchess of Piccad tly, whe did not 
| know the number. 


Ogilvie 


sull continued in his old place under the piazza; 
as usual, day by day, dropped his 
all the 


treasures of this man of humanity were drow ned; were suk 


his trend the merehant 


stulling into the hat, until the whirlwind came, and 
in the bottom of the ocean, Thus driven by mistortune Mr 
Lovel had toabandon his walk under the piazza, and had not 
This circumstance 


he feit that he could not 


passed that wa very 

«dt the mind of Ogilvie 
be mistaken, because he knew his voice, and could distinguish 
this walk from that of all other persons, Fortunately he knew 


Ovtivie, “te 


; 


in filteen days. 


jtus name 1 will not delay a moment,” sand 
search out and find iny friend! my benefactor! Perhaps that 
lhenevolent man may now stand in need of the very charity 


which he has so long and so bountifully bestowed on me 


He prepared himeelt with money, called a hackney coach, 


Soho 


fund drove direct to the house of the merchant, in 


square. On his arrival Mr. Lovel was not a little confused, 
lan { began to apologise for having neglected him so long, but 
observed there was a cause 

‘] hope you will pardon me, sir,”’ satd the blind man, “ for 
the liberty | have taken, when | assure you that | am actuated 
by the purest motives of gratitude, in coming to inquire the 
cause of your absenting yourself from the piazza 

“] believe you, sir,’ answered Lovel, “I shall most will 
jingly give you the particulars of my losses and mistortunes, 

| which he tuily related. 

| 4s he ended, Mr. Ogilvie put into Mr, Lovel’s hand two 
bank notes, each of five thousand pounds, which he had that 
lmorning recerved of his agent, Mr. Newland, and requested 
\his acceptance of the money as a token of his affection and 


gratitude, observing, at the same time, “1 do not, my trend 


consider this sum sufficient to discharge the debt 1 owe you ; 


' 


but I hope it will enable you to begin business again ; and be 


assured, I shall seek every opportunity to do you good ail the 
}days ot my lite.” 
| So saying he departed, and went to his stand in the piazza 
Mr. Lovel commenced business de nova, 
od as the first West India merchant on the roy 
Vhe 


ed the erty ot Bath, being the scene of summer amusements 


and ana vil 


following season Sir John (the son of Mr. Level) vi 

tor all the people of tashion, and at that ime was principally 
with the company of the nobihty and gentry frem al 
Wiule at Bath, Sir John became acquaint 
ed with Lady Erskine, from Edimburgh, and her | 
introduced him to Julia, whom she had adopted as 
ith of Juha’s aunt, which bapy 


. i 
crowut 


parts of Europe. 
lyslip 


daughter on the de 


yeers beiore, Julia wasthe most celebrated beauty « 


of Scotland. nienane 


The expression of her « 


quisite propriety of her stature, and the exact sy umetry of her 


shape, attracte? and tixed the admiration of Sir John. In 


her air, walk, and gesture, she mingled digmity with grace. 


Her eyes, which were of a dark grey, sp 
fh vice was like the 


ce the great sensi 


bilitw of her mind, and the sound 


and the consent of Lady Erskine to ther union was readily 
ootuned, 
The next day they set of for London. On her arrival, Lady 
Erskine took the lovers with her direct to the palace of her 
grace the duchess in Piccadilly, who receiwed them withopen 
iris. When she was informed of the intentions of Sir John 


ind Julia, sie insisted on their bemg marred at her palace 


as in as the parties had made their arranye ind so it 
Was settlod The 
and Mr. Lovel, the 


lovely Julia tor the first t in 


ents 


next Mr. Ogilvie, the tather of Julia, 


aay 


tather ot Si hn, met at the palace, when 
bad the hap 


wing mtroduced to him 


her rt 


' 


piness of secrng her father. Ono her 


the old man lost the perwer of ulleratice ( opnous tears were 


sed, and ihe scene Was truly allecting, althouch it was a 


jovous ineeting to them and to all the company present Mr 
Ogilvie yave lis tall consent to Julia's union with Sir John 
mud settled on her ten thousand pounds. Mr. Lovel settled 
on Sir John an elegant house in Golden Square of the value 
often thousand pounds, and gave him twenty thousand pounds 


Julia 


from business, and live with them in Golden 


inmoney., Sur John and meisted that ther tethers 


should retore 
Square, and that Pompey should accompany them, to which 


they consented, 


Her grace gave them a most splendid wedding, and just 


hefore the ceremony commenced, which was performed by the 


Lord Bishop of London, as a token of love and esteem, she 
puton the finger of Juli the diamond nog which her father 


mid Pon pey found at the theatre J 





THE ESSAVIST. 


A WET SUNDAY AT THE DEVILS BRIDGE. 
liow do persons contnve to amuse themselves on a wet 
Sunday ? 

“ They stay at home and read their Bible, sir.” 

“But what do they do whose Bibles happen to be at the 
bottom of a trunk, beneath a miscellaneous assortment of 
travelling necessaries and conveniences 

“Wecan lend you a Bible, 

“Thank you; Vil ring for it presently 

This dialoguc 


if you please, 


took place 


A fellbuy scay 
tut merry nt { May 
between a pedestrian tourist and a pretty black-eyed wench 
who was chamber-mai’, waiting-maid, bar-niaid, and boots, 
at the Hafod arms hotel, Devil's Bridge, Cardiganshire. She 
was pretty enough, smart enough, and lively enough to have 
sugvested to a traveller of Yorick’s complexion many other 
than the 


ven I doubted the moral fitness 


wavs of amusing humeelf, (under the crrcumstances, 
one so properly proposed, 
ine a bundred miles to read the Bible at the Devil 

“ There is 


of pourney 
Bricks 


arid 


here is a time and place forall things 


help, too,” says Cowley, “for all the detects of fortune 


for if aman cannot attain to the length of his wishes, he may 
have bis remedy by cutting of them shorter I set to work 
md cut mine very considerably shorter, They were 
that I do not think 


cence to make 


' ] 


ch a reduced estimate, indeed, 


» Home himse!lf would have had the eon 
ttle of the whole," less 


a very miserable morning; the ram, ever and anon, 
md tickled 


mtortable-look ing 


It wa 


lashed in gusty splashes against the window, 


down the pane or collected in large une 
lroy s on the frames, ewht in a row, seldom more and very 


often only five. It was one of my amuserents to count them 
Th 


Devil's 


wind roared above, and the cataract roared beneath, the 
Briden Phe tops of the 


in undulating 


wuntlains were 
Kites, on leve! 
wing, sailed, wheeled, and poised themselves, up and down 
through which the tur 


highest 


shrouded wreaths of nist 


the romantic glen that faced my roon 
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bid Rhe idol joaimed its way over enormous masses of black 
rock. ‘To look upon such a scene out of a square hole in a 
wall three feet by two, called a window, instead of exploring 
it, wandering amid its sublime grandeur, and pausing at every 
step to feel, in silent homage, the stupendous majesty of na- 
ture, was a penance which ought to have atoned for a great 
maiiy more sins than I have ever committed. 

The air was raw and chilly, and found its way through 


junder my steps as I paced up and down the room. 





chinks and crevices in spite of brown paper, which had been 
humanely poked into some of them; so that the tips of my 
finyers grew shrivelled, the end of my nose was as cold as the | 
north pole, and my feet ached. ‘There was a handsome fire 

place in the room, and an elegant stove, which oily want 


ed a comfortable turf fire, (such as I smelt in the kitchen, ) to! 


make me evjoy my breakfast. But the grate was so black, 
and the bars were so bright, and the very chinsney was so 
shining, as far as it was visible, that I was loth to distigure 
such excellent housewifery. 
it had ever had a fire, for few persons travel this wild part in 
winter ; and by way of hinting, I suppose, that an occasion: “ 





ber of cracks in the cornice, and the very board which creaked 
Four 
times, in less than two hours, I saw the strapping cook-maid 
pass under my window with a heavy basket of turf on her 
arm, and I began to consider whether she was laying in a store 


‘for the whole day’s consumption, or whether the kitchen fire 
‘could possibly burn such a quantity in so short a time, I decided 


in favour of the former, but could not imagine, as there was 
no immediate want, why she should paddle through the dirt 
and rain, unless it were that she knew, from physical prog- 
nostics of which I was ignorant, that, bad as the weather then 
was, it promised to be much worse. 

It was now eleven o’clock—not a symptom of a fine day. | 
| The ve ry swallows had left off their gan:bols, and the kites 
had departed to their nests among the highest crags. The 


To say the truth, I don't think} wind had abated, but the rain had increased to such a degree | 
In no quarter of | 


as to give me a lively image of the delage. 





" 


the heavens could I see a promising bit of blue sky ; nowhere || 


Lapland day in summer must be borne with, there were no | could I behold that semi-transparent appearance in the clouds | 


such implements to be seen as poker, shovel, and tongs 


Still the rain rattled against my window, and the 


roared, and the mist on the mountains deepened. A colony 


of swallows, that had settled themselves under the eaves of} 
only living things that enjoyed it. 1)) 


the house, seemed the 
would not swear, however, that their vagaries were meant to 
indicate their delight; but it certainly appeared to me as if! 
they could not contain themselves for joy 
and out of their nests, scudded before the wind, dipped, soared, | 
chased each other, with all sorts of frolicsome motions, darted 
back to their nests, chirped and twittered, as if it was fine fun 
tothem, and then sallied forth to repeat their gambols. Not 
270 a melancholy, 
watched. Where he 
seemed as much puzzled to make out where he had got to, | 


had come from I know not; and he! 


His nest-tree must have been miles off; probably in some part} 
of the noble grounds of Hafod house. He had alighted on} 
the barren peak of a craggy rock which overhangs the gr: and] 
Whether he had never seen it betore, 


the seeing it now reminded him how he had missed his way,| 


cataract or whether}! 
was a doubtful point ; for his car! caw! was translatable into! 
either “Heaven bless me, how very fine!” or 
it, | have come wrong!” A caw! 
surprise I never heard from a rook in iny life; 
be inclined to say it was the surprise of vexation ; for 


after 


he had turned his head first on one side, then on the other, 


about half a dozen times, with that knowing air so pec uhar to} 
he set off again from the glen, eawing all 


in his gizzard 


roeks and crows, 


the way like a man who “ grumbles audibly,’ 


A plate of excellent toast, a loaf of home-made bread, some |! 


| 
as he trudges back the wrong road to get inte the right one. | 
| 
| 


faultless butter, two eggs, half a dozen savoury slices from a 


kiln-drned bam, milk that would call a blush into the cheeks 
of the 


and bohea such as Shee himself would celebrate (no blunder, | 


best London cream that was ever thickened with chalk, 
he who succeeded Lawrence—Shee, and a lover of 
bohea,) in the next edition of his 
me for a moment, (a lover's moment, which is never less than an| 
hour, ) forget wind and rain and mist, and all that I had missed 
by being debarred from an early morning walk over the hills. | 
So complacent even did my feclings become under the bland 
influence of this temperate luxury, that I benignantly opened | 
an album which I had tossed from me the night before with 
superlative disdain. 

Why 1s a book, ¢ 
hy other fools, 
said an accomplished young gentleman, to whom I once put 
the question, just after he had been seribbling some lines in 
the album of one of our modern Sapphos, which proved 
had not the least idea, 
have been large enough tor an album. | 
1 felt the} 


genuine 


ommonly kept by one fool to be written in! 


called an album ? “1 have not the least idea,’ 


not even such a little one as would 


I closed the album and walked to the window. 
fidgets coming fast upon me. 
ting it was Sunday; but nothing could I hum, save 
rain it raineth every day.’ There 
chimney-piece, one on each side of a grotto made of alum, 


I tried to hum a tune, torget-| 


were two cards on the 


which 1 mistook for a petrifaction, and got laughed at by the! minds that look into themselves. 


pretty chambermaid for my blunder, though she assured m« 


many other persons had fallen into a similar one. I read these from the undigested produce of other men’s minds. 


cards twice over; criticised the style of both; admired the 


wind || 
l chansber-meid came into the room. 


They popped in 


respectable-looking, elderly rook, whom 1) 


| 
, the deuce take} 
caw! more expressive of} 
and I should) 


“ Rhymes on Art,” mates 


Strand? 


Besides, 
ing will be doubly welcome coming after 
hing.’ Thus 1 

Sterne was right 


foretells his triumph over the spongy element 


“Shall you sleep here to-night, sir?” said she 


“Why do vou ask, my dear?” 

“ Beeause of making your bed, sir 

“IT don't know; it will depend upon what the day turns out.” 

Five afterwards, the worthy landlady made her 
ipyp urance 

“Shall you dine here to-day, sir?! 

‘What can I have?” 

“Any thing you like, sir 

‘Have you any fish?” 

‘No, sir. We get our sea-fish from Aberystwyth, and that 
is twelve miles off.” 

* But you have fine trout in the Mynach.’ 

“ We used to catch plenty of trout ; 
ees for the lead-mines have been established on the banks, 


” 


minutes 


but since the smelting- 


l\the water that runs from them has played the deuce with the 


don’t see one in a month.” 

I know 

‘Yes, sir; are out of mutton to-day 

“T thought you killed your own mutton, 

We get our mutton from Lianidloes, and that 


fish, and we 
“You have excellent nutton, 


but we 


“Oh no, sir 
is fifteen miles off; but we kill our own chickens.” 
A roast chic 


lIhere; but it will depend upon the weather.” 


‘Very well ken will de, it I am forced 


1 


‘Yes sure, siry’ and she bobbed her curtsev, leaving the 


room with a detestable smile upon her countenance, as if she 
was sure of me. 

I had now to “cut my wishes” 
and T love Welsh mutton and trout. 
| Dean Swift, that the “stoical scheme of supplying our wants 
1 bby lopping off our desires, is like cutting off our feet when 


while I tried to persuade myself, with Ad- 


till shorter. I hate chickens, 


we want shoes ;” 


dison, that a “* 


can enjoy in this world.” 


Aiter all,” l exclaimed, “what have 1 to complain of? 


It happens to rain a littlheh—no, not a little ; but, little or much, |las far 


who would not prefera thoroughly wet day 
resque hills, and in sight of that romantic glen with its beau- 


tiful waterfall, to a mere Apml shower in Fleet-street or the 


ITcan get neither Welsh mutton nor trout from the 


i; Mvynach; but what can be better than a barn-door chick 


it cannot rain this wavy for ever, and a lovely even 
so cheerless a morn- 
heres vente, and concluded with confessing that 
“there is nothing so bad which will not ad- 
mit of something to be said in its detence.” 


I took a book out of my pocket, and sat down as quiet as a 


typographical execution of one, and laughed at the march of| humorous situations, sparkling with wit, original in charac- 


intellect pedantry of the other. 


I can give no stronger proof of the situation to which I was! 
re@uced than this authentic relation of my amusements ; and, | 


| tained in th 


| of whic 


| which betokens the presence of the glorious sun behind, and i 
My pretty || 


sallied f wth. The 
to dine | 


{nous masses 


I began to think with) 


contented mind is the greatest blessing a man 


imid these pactu- 


| 


} 
dering « 


tains reared their majestic 
sweeps of abrupt or gradual ascent 
covered with w oods, dense, 


were 


shining rock, which 
there only by giants of 


of magnificence and 


were it necessary, 1 could tarther tell th colours of the car-f require for such a purpose. How inimitably Charles Keubk 
|pet, the pattern of the chairs, the length of the sofa, the num- 


would deliver the following “jest!” 


Puller. Love none at all; they will forswear themselves, 
And when you urge them with it, their replies 
Are, that Jove laughs at lovers’ perjuries 

Anselm, You told me of a jest concerning that 
I prithee let me hear it 

Fuller. That thou shalt 
My mistress in a humour had protested 
That, above all the world she lov’d me best: 
Saying, with suitors she was oft molested, 
But she had lodg’d her heart within my breast; 
And sware, (but me,) both by her mask and fan 
She never would so much as 
“Not name aman?’ Quoth L “yet be 
Not lovea man but me! Let it be se 
‘You shall not think,” quoth she, ‘my thoughts disgut 
In flattering language or dissembling show ; 





Mine @ nan 
advis’d, 





I say again, and what Ido I know, 

I will not name @ man alive but you.’ 
Into her house Il came at unaware 

Her back was to i Saki wainacrebetss 


T stole behind her, till had her tair 

Then with my hands I closed both her een 

She, blinded tt beginnet), to bethink her, 
Which of her lovers at did hoodwink he 
First she begins ty gt pane @ man, 
That | well kn 1 known tar better 




















The next, | never did st t till ther 

Still ot my name Teould ne ura letter 
Then mad, she did name Robin, and then Jame 
Tilish ad reckon'd up some twenty name 

At length, when she had counted up a score, 

As one among t rest, she lat on uve 

Dask’d her if she could not reckon move 

And pluck’d away my hands to let her see ; 


But, when she look'd back and saw me behind he; 
she blusi’d and ask’d if it were I did blind her? 
And since, Jsware th by her maska 
i I 1 mM e that can name a man 


A bright 
of the 


nd tan 


sunbeam fell upon my page, in the second seen 


filth act, while 1 was pondering on the bitter truth con 


first two lines of the following passage, the whole 


h had deeply fixed my attention by its simple pathe 


O misery’ th ve ne ad 
Al! friends fe ke ine ‘ 

My brother har tosuccour § 
Upbraiding me mine it 
My uneles « ble-bar the 1 

My father hath denied t) shelter me 


+ 





The touch of Ithuriel’s spear was not more electrical in i 
storing Satan to his original hay , than this sunbeam was im 


restoring me to my riginal self. I] threw down the book. 1 
stormy and serene; above 
horizon volumi 


roiline themselves sullenly 


sky was at once 


is lauching sun mer; towards the 


of dark clouds were 


ine, it w 


away in every varied form of Alpine mountain, frowning bat 
gloom. 1 stood 
s the Rheidol, and 
and mean 


tlements, and vast forests of tmpenetrabi« 


upon « bold projecting crag which overhung 
thundering, 
«! course to the ocean 
strewed with : fragments of blac 

looked as if thev could have been hurled 


watched its rearing waters, leaping, 


lown the glen, winning its chafe 


through a channe! enormou 


a former world, or some terrible con 
2 scene of grandeur and desolation 
1 the power of lan 
On every side 


vulsion of this, It was 


ruin, as much bevor 


guage to describe as of the peneil to portray 


as the eye could reach, mountains piled apon moun 


summits, and spread their vas 
Some of them were 


sombre, and interminable ; som 


entirely barren, and exhibited teatures of savage beauty 


in their rugged chasms, beetling promontories and craggy de . 


files ; some were tinted with the 
which alone clothed thetr sides ; 
abundant herbage, had flocks of sheep and cattle 


hues of the various mosse n 
others, fruitful of a short but il 


browsine 


along their ridges, and looking no bigger than hares and kids ( 


green pasture, and the sloping corn-tield, 


while here and there might be seen patches of cultivation, the 


!, reposing in sheltered 


lamb te read it. It was “A Pleasant Conceited Comedy, | valleys, spread out at the teet of these gigantic hiils. Moun 
wherein is showed how a man may choose a good wife from |tain streams, clear, sparkling, and falling upon the ear in lul! ' 
a bad. 1602;” asenbed, in Garrick’s collection, in MS. to! ing murmurs, descended on all sides, sometimes like a silve! 
Joshua Cooke. What fulness of thought—what play of the! thread twining a long and rocky channel, now partially con . 
“the! imagination—what nervous simplicity of style, these fellows |!cealed by trees and underwood, now gushing forth in grace r 
of the olden time possessed! Their writings have all that |ful curves, and then bounding over a jutting crag, forming @ 
freshness and individuality which are the characteristics of pretty cataract in miniature; or, at others, falling in broad a 
Whether much or little is!’ sheets over zig-zag ledges of rocks with the most picturesque ‘} 
|| found, something is sure to be tound better than can be got) effect imaginable. Contrasted with these living waters wer - 
This | the huge dark fissures through which, in winter, roll the tur te 
“pleasant conceited comedy” is an admirable drama; rich in| bid torrents formed by the melting snows and heavy rains he 
When I had satiated myself, or rather, when I grew abso lit 
l\ters, and containing some scenes and incidents of great force | lutely fatigued with ecstasy and admiration, I proceeded on @ 
and beanty. It would act well, if adapted to the modern stage | my road to a spot called the “ Parson’s Bridge.” Before I lefi me 
by one who had a tre feeling of the only alterations it would | the Hafod arms, I obtaincd the requisite information for fin’ ‘ 
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ing out this place. 1] was to walk along tll I came to achureh,; 
and I was to go through the church-yard, and then I should see | 
a path which would lead me to the Parson’s Bridge. 1 detest | 
the common-place mode of hiring a guide on these occasions, | 
who conducts you by some beaten road, and entertains you | 
all the way with a hacknied cut-and-dry description of “ beau- 

ties which he never saw, and raptures which he never felt.” 

Half the pleasure is to explore, to toil, and to wender, in silence, | 
what novelty awaits you at every turn, or what scene is to be 

spread before you when you stand panting on the top of some } 
hill, up which you have managed to scramble at the expense 
of violating every grace of figure, and all elegance of motion. 








RIGHT KEV. JOHN HENRY HOBART, D. D. 


Pro ecciesia Dei. —flovker's last words 

As if in the illusion ot a dream, we find that this illustrious 
prelate has suddenly disappeared. His absence sheds a general 
givom over our city. ‘Thousaads lament, that the cherished 
light of their holy altar is unexpectedly extinguished. As 
with deep reverence we turn toward the high priest, we are 
called to mourn, that he is removed from the ministration of 
the Lord's sanctuary. He has been withdrawn from earth; 
land now only can we discover, how fwithtully he kept alive 
||the hallowed tame, and how emphatically he was a great man 
jin Israel. 
|| His first dawning boyhood promised a bnght day ; and this 
| promise was most splendidly realized. Born im the city of Phila- 
|| deiphia, on the tourteenth day of September in the year seven 
ter, that I knew it was a church, I made for the church-yard, ijteen hundred and seventy-five, he spent there the imteresting 
but the gate had a padlock on it. | period of his youth. In him were happily associated, even 

Here | may be allowed to express my regret that they who |), his early lite, those intellectual and moral traits of character 
had the care of iny education never thought of having me taught | which nies Wie germs of all true greatness, He hada mind 


"als The negiec s alread A the 4 ce of some | 
Welsh. . lhe neglect ha: Tr my aps a source of soi |that never weaned; be had a nerve that never was relaxed. 
e - ‘ ‘neces, an save OWe Winany tneore 

serious Inconventences, and heaven Knows how mat 4 His rare qualities attracted the attention and conciliated 





I came to the church, which I misteok at first for a smail 
farm-house, as any one might from its appearance; nor was 
it till I saw the porch, the beli at one end, with a tong iron 
chain descending from it for the purpose of ringing it, and the 
little black grave-stones, set In white trames of wood and plas- 


T may yet have to endure before I get out of the principality. | 
» irs » > . a » 3 i . 
When I first entered it, I very innocently inquired the nani |} yw inn ton a 


ithe esteem and love of many, who were his superiors in age. | 


| single missionary crying in the wilderness. At the last con- 
| vention (A. D. 1829,) the number of the clergy had increased 
to a hundred and thirty four ; and in the western counties 
there were more than thirty missionety heralds, lifting up 
|| their voices in the name of Christ and of his Church. For 
| nineteen years the heart that has now ceased to palpitate was 
fl glowing with a warm interest, in that boly cause which it es- 
|| poused as the great cause of the divine Redeemer, Anong 
the prelates that adorn the church in our land, the late mitred 
| worthy was 
i} The greatest champion of the cause.” 
Over the largest of the American dioceses, he has lett me 
:ortals of his episcopate, which will never be forgotten. He 
}was a valiant, spiritual veteran. “The church,” said he in 
}one of his most popular discourses now in print, “the church 
t in her faith, her ministry, her order, her worship, wu all her 


' 
| 


| great distinctive principles—maintain her at all hazards. For 
i imidst the agitations and tumults of error and enthusiasm, 
j she is the asylum of the great and good ; amidst the conflicts 
\lofheresy and schism, she is the safeguard of the truth, as it is 
Nin Jesus, of all that he and his apostles ordamed to advance 
the salvation of a lost world.” 

|| With an untiring hand, for almost twenty years, he bore 
the ark of God into the remotest corners of his vast diocese, 
an extent of forty-six thousand square miles, And wherever 


of every place I came to, and of every unknown object I met 
with ; but the answers | received were just as intelligible to 
measif I had been travelling among the Magyars, whose 
ogy, Woey, Pogy poetry Dr. Bowring has so beautifully 
translated, ‘The alphabet was no assistance to me, Written 
words, or appeilatives, were as unreadable as their pronuncta- 
tion was unpronounceable. ‘The last effort 1 made was at a 
turnpike-gate, between Pennybout and Rhayader, in Rad- 
norshire. The name ot the gate was painted on the toll 
board ; it consisted of about cleven consonants and one vowel, 
as thus, Cwmbdlgorbdt. 1 asked the old Woman in aman’s hat 
(with a red siik handkerchiet tied under it so as to cover both 
her ears, and hang down mm a comfortable tail behind,) who 
kept it, what was the name of the gate ? 

* Cumbodfigorbith, sir.’’—-"' Cumbodtigorbith 7"—* Yes, 
sure, sir.” 

“Cumbodfigorbith,” I repeated, as 1 walked on, but unme- 
diately stopped to write it down in my note-book, quite satis- 
fied it was not a word that could be carried sate in the memory 
another hundred yards. 

But to return to the church-yard. The gate, as I have said, 
was padlocked ; there was a smali house close to it, the only 
habitation in sight. I knocked at the door. A rosy-cheeked 
lass, with a malicious pair of black eyes, that scarcely eigh 
teen surnmers’ sans had looked upon, came to at. 

“1 see the gate of the church-yard is locked,” said I 

“Ve.” 

‘Will it be opened soon ? 

© Not soon.” 

“What an. Itodo? This is the way to the Parson's Bndge, 


believe? Is there any other way 


* Round-about.” 

* Round -about ?” 

* Round-about.” 

I now found that she could only understand English a lit- 


le, and could hardly speak it atall. She looked mortified 


ind embarrassed, in Ss} ite of a very tinecent and pood-hu- | 


moured smile, » hich gave her an « pportunity of disel sing a 
set of exquisitely White teeth, LT wished irom the bottom ol 
my heart that | could speak Welsh, tor there was a something 
in her manner and appearance which told me we could have 
carried on a very interesting conversation; but 1 could not, 
© Ltned to make the most 1 could of her round-about. 


* Do you mean through that gate ?" suid i, po lating to one 


half off its hinges, which seemed to lead into a cow-yard, where , 


‘Wo pigs were enjoying all the luxury of muck up to their 
‘ery snouts, 
“ Yes—round-about,” she repeated, at the same time wav- 


ng her hand with a seiwucircular motion, to indicate the road; 


Twas to go. I took the hint and departed, 
It was late in the evening whe. | returned to the Hatod 


arms, with an appetite better adapted tor a turkey than a} 
chicken. As 1 approached the house, a sudden bend in the} 


road discovered my pretty chambermaid engaged in a piece ot 


innocent flirtation with a tall strapping youngster, whe bad | 


hold of her hand in a ve ry tender manner, She blushed a 


little as I passed. 1 was too hungry to moralize or be senti-| 


mental. I proceeded to “mine inn,” and regaled myself tem- 


perately upon one of the smallest chickens I ever saw, except, 


under the maternal care of a hen. London New Monthly Mag 


as yet a lad, great things were predicted of him | 
(| His intellectual and moral standing, beth at schoel and in! 
| college, won the greatest weed ot commendation tor his talents } 


jj his deportinent, and bis untiring industry, At Princeton, } 
j When in his nineteenth year, be graduated with great reputa- |} 


the ark rested, there was a blessing from the Lord. But his 
intense efforts could not be longer borne, his frame sunk 





under his extreme exhaustion; and it amght be truly said, he 
lived and died for the church of God-—inthe last words of the 


: immortal Hooker, “pro ecclesia Dei 
jition. He received the first honours of his class. He was samen Ri tes : 
‘then elected tutor, and was thus led to linger for a time on | 
} iduirable qualities 
ithe same classic ground. But he had resolved to make a), 
i we appoare 

|, dedication of his soul and body to the sacred tunctions of the | i ; 


He soon leit his literary totls to enter on t| 
this hallowed work. While tn his college course he tad very 


In his private intercourse, he combined many of the most 
He was embarrassed in no circle where 
He was polite, conciliating, aflable ; witha re 


tentive memory and lively mind, he could at once identify, in 
mumistry of Jesus ' 
~ social interviews, the countenances of all those whom he had 
leverseen. Abroad, he was a cheerful guest; at home, he en 
otten been induced by his young trends to make a declaration & fhe 
: | tertained with an unbounded hospitality. ‘The rich and poot 


tot bis religious views. 
have lost in him a noble, generous trend 


And so ardently did he espouse, even 

at that early period, before lus nineteenth year, the cause ot |) r :' 
a / The wide ii . te , “dy vreat tale 

| primitive episcopacy, that his tellow-students frequent!) ide intluence, which he secured by his great talents 

His voice was 


the prompt voice of thousands; and for this they had high 


llaliedged he would one day be a bishop. He was at the very and attainments, seemed like a magic charm 
heart a protestant episcopalian. He approached the altar with 2 
a firm step; when in his five and tweaticth year, he w »a{) Sanetion, “I have known,” says the venerable Bishop Write 
| ordsined ; and so zealous, so laborious, so undeviating was|| °! Pennsylvania, ina letter to a friend just published in a 
his devotion to the disunguishing principles of « piscopacys j daily paper of this city, “and have had occasions to rem rk, 
that in the American church he became at last the very chiet || the character of my now deceased friend, trom his very early 
of the apostles. || boyhood ; and can truly say, that I have never known any tan, 
Ava preecher, he was devout, camnest, sclesan. fis enun-| on whose el and conse ntlousness of conduct I have 
ciation was peculiarly dignified ; and his expositions, bis ex had more full reliance than on his. 
postulations, his entreaties, and his appeals were framed after | When such a man, sucha prelute, has moved before the 
the best models of these great men, who have declared in our publiceye, engaged their understandings, warmed their hearts, 
own tongue the wondertul works of God. He had a peculi ari) lor thirty yvears—fus sudden exit from the world nvust cause @ 
deep sensation in all ranks. And it was so. In the full pos 


delight in the worksof Hooker, barrow, Hatt, Horscey, Wa 
session of his faculties, in the titty-fifth year of his age, the 


reacanp, and kindred spirits, He breathed much of their devo- || 


‘ving prelate, a i . . F w“ r splia i- 
tion in the exercises of the pulpit; and in his polemical con-|| “9! t relate, amid the most hallowed and triumphant sent 


} : , | sot ant as called t« aion his . 
| troversies, from the same quiver which supplied them with | bane nts of our faith, was called to resign his soul into the hands 
| . of bis Redeemer. He was at Auburn, on his annual tour of 


duty ; buta bilious fever there arrested him in his career. For 





shatts he drew his powertul weapons. “ Evangelical picty | 
and apostolic order” was his motto 
The first field of his ministerial efforts was the church at“? ¢#ys he lay upon his bed of sickness; and with two of his 


| Her pstead, Long Island devoted clergy and one of his affectionate sons at his bedside, 
upetead, Long Island 


Both there, and when first calk 
he departed at the early dawn of the sweet day of rest! 


Like an 
| electric flash, it instantaneously arrested all. All felt the shock ; 


to be an assistant nainister of ‘Trinity church mn this eity, his 
sermons Were Committed to memory with great care. Hos Soon, the melancholy tidings reached the city 
increasing duties and engagements soon rendered it tmprac 
ticable for hin: to pursue this course, and he abandoned it, 4nd by its suddenness and its severity they were bewildered, 
But by the change, he lost little of his power to arrest and | they were | alsied. The remains were brought tothe metropolis. 
to engage his hearers. It often happens that an intellect, by | Antid the most general, solemn, touching sympathies, they 
ho means transcendent, may light up by the fires of youth aj] “ere conveyed tothe ancient church of Trinity parish, and with 
littulevanescent popularity, But to maintain a splendid repu- || Mayressive tune ra! rites they were there deposited beneath the 
tation in the pulpit for a long term of time, demands the eflort holy sacramentalaltar. All the churches in the city are now veil- 
of no orlinary genius. Dr. Hoparr was a popular preacher| din solemn weeds ; all the clergy and vestrymen, the religious 
in our city for the space of nine and twenty years. He was|/ 22d benevolent societies, and a great number of the leading 
not a blazing meteor, but a burning anda shining light, that || “embers of our community, attest their sorrow by some funeral 
His last efforts wer I wdge. ‘The diocese cannot repress her grief; her sister dio- 


continually increased in splendour. 
ceses sigh responsive 


among the very best that he produced. The beacon is extinguished; there ts 
g : 7 
, ' 
His numerous unexpected calls to write, would often not, 4" awtul gloom! 
It will be the work of his biographer, to give the full testi 


His!) inomy of this great apostle with so bright a name—to tell of 


admit of caretul and deliberate composition. But he wasever 
prompt, on the most sudden and extreme emergencies 
his distinguishing characteristics, and his writings, and hi 
extensive influence, and his triumphant death, But when 


pen was always ready ; and it was always able. 

When the infirmities of the late Bishop Moonr of New 
York required, that an assistant bishop should be elected in) cus towering son of our soil, that so lately stood among us, 
the diocese, Dr. Honart was the choice of the convention, and! has been just felled ; and standing by the newly prostrate trunk, 
in the year cighteen hundred and eleven he was duly conse i as we now view its bronching honours, and contemplate its 
crated. He forthwith entered on the duties of his high office, || meh foliage and its precious fruits that were for the healing of 
with a distinguished carnestness and energy. The diocese || the nations, as they lie scattered in profusion at our teet ; we 
numbered in its convention at that time /ess than thirty clergy-)) are irresistibly impelled, to gather at least a small memente of 


i ‘ Pal 
men ; and in the whole region west of Utica, there was but a’ what so late stood in majesty and pointed to the skies, bs 
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LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY. | t 
To the Editor of the Mirrar 


Pittsfield, Ms. September Lith, 

Dear sin—lI reached this delightful village on aeauine, 
and am so charmed with its beauty, both natural and artifi- 
cial, animate and inanimate, that I feel in no haste to take 
my departure. 
seen of it, is a well watered garden ; 
far as my brief intercourse with them 
polite, and intelligent. 


and the inhabitants, so} 
has enabled me to}| 


judge, are hospitable, 
person and endowment of mind, the females 
by any that grace your great babel of York. 

On Sunday morning I accompanied the two Misses ** 
to church, and in the evening attended a pleasant little social | 
party of both sexes, at the house of Mr. C. Yesterday morn- || 


ing I visited the Pontoosue woollen factory, where TI spent |) 
several hours in examining its various departments, and lis- | 
tening to the interesting explanations of my polite cicerone, 
Mr. 8. As this is the first opportunity T have ever had of in- 
specting an American concern of this character, and feeling 

much interested in the subject of domestic manufactures, 1 |) 
shall trouble you with a short and 


which you are liberty to publish or throw under your table, | 


imperfect description, 


as your humour may happen to be. 
ire employed at present about} 
i 
i 
i| 
| 


In this establishment there : 
one hundred persons, of both sexes, perhaps fifty of each ; 


and it is capable of working annually about one hundred 
thousand pounds of the best American and Saxony wool, 
manufacturing daily what would be equal to one hundred and 
fifty yards of superfine broadcloth. Mr. S. informs me, that 
the business is generally transacted by the proprietors and || 
stockholders themselves, who employ no disinterested 1 
For convenience and pleasantness of location the Pontoosuc j) 
factory has few, if any competitors; being perfectly secure | 
from the inundations of freshets, and yet always certain of aj} 
plentitui supply of water. It is situated about two miles from } 
the village, at the outlet of a beautiful lake, from which it ce i 
rives its name. ‘This lake, which tills an area of ten or twelve I 
hundred acres, forms a never-failing reservoir tor the supply || 
of the factory, A substantia! stone dain, at the outlet, creates |) 
a head of water, with power amply sufficient tor ail the pur- | 
poses intended. Near this dam is a grist-nuail, with tour run |) 
of stones; and a canal of sixty rods in length supplies the 


factory below. After periornung its duty at the factory, the 
water falls into its natural channel 
requisition at the fulling-mall, nas twenty rods further. 


The main building of this rnteresting establishment, stand 


, but is seon put again i 


ing at the termination of the canal, which Supplies its Lou 
‘ hinery with the means of motion, is one hundred and forty 
five feet in length by forty-eight in width, and tour stories 
high, exciusive of the attic. Here the water falls trom its ar-| 
tificial conduit, into the buckets of an overshot wheel et eigh 

teen feet diameter, and as many in length, which revolves in | 
the centre of the building. Having made this des ent of about || 
twenty-two feet, it is conducted to its natural channel by | 
A short distance turther, on || 
and beyond that the || 


means of an arched passage. 
the same line, stands the dye-house, 
wool-house. In the rear, and parallel with these edifices, 
there is a row of eight tenements tor the workmen, two and a 
hali stories Imgh, with a garden to each. A short distance 
east of the factory, on the public road, stands the store or ware 
house of the establishment, near to which is an extensive | 
boarding-house. ‘Phe residence of the superimtendant ts situ 
ated be. ween the lactory ana lhe store, 
gether forms quite a littie vilaye. 


I have been thus winute aud particular in this attenipt at 


! 
so that the wiole to 


Jescriplion in order to Mupress you with the maynitade anu | 


unportance oi the concern, Perhaps, however, you hove in! 


your mund’s eye the picture of a tew rougi Wooden shantees, || 14 


as combustible and uusubstantial as a poet’s dream, or the | 
schemes ot modern poliucians. No such thing, ‘Lhe above-| 
mentioned buildings are all of brick, except the wool-liouse, 
handsomely and substantially erected on an everlasting foun 
Besides those | have already 


dation of immovable adamant. 


a 
NCE. | thereol, 
floor are twenty shearing frames, seven gig-mills, two presses, || 


‘her to postpone it—she would not. I shook with apprehension 


iieleven carding machines, four billies, and one 
| 

\¢ hine. 

| 


| for the 
are not surpassed |! Spinning jennie oll at work, like a colony of bees. 


| holds eleven hundred gallons. 


}touch, aud say if there is any thing superior now walking up 
jj made of cloth manuiactured at the Pontoosug works. 


Hic varkets are 
| cultural products of the industrious farmer 


i| shakers 


i| 
'than hear her; 


j With ears minutely acute; in vain I ends 


ten as industrious jennies as Were ever set In motion | 
ry water, steam, or any other power. Eat h story of this \ 
| 

j 


wuilding, the first excepted, is one entire room. On the first || 


| 


In the apartment above this are | 
picking ma-| 


}and one brushing machine. 


i suppose it would be deemed indiscreet to have the 


| 
In the third story! 


| billies and jennies in the same apartment. 


Massachusetts, that is, what little I have yet] are twenty-five broad power-looms, producing broadcloth fit || recall to my remen.brance, 


duke of Orleans, or even a better man, La Favette 


himself. In the fourth story are four sattinet looms, four for || 


If you enter the dye-house you will see four large vats for| 


++|/dying blue, and two enormous copper kettles, one of which | 


On viewing it I thought of | 
the cabbage story, and some of the wonderful vegetal) les || 
which are sent to you editors as bribes for a puff oblique. In || 
; this building there is also an apparatus for scouring wool. HI 


In the fulling-mill are three gig-mills; six fulling stocks, | 


think they call them, together with a warping and spooling 


Every thing is in motion, with a clatter that does } 


machine. 
! 
] 


| not very forcibly remind one of the music of the spheres, But || 
jexamine the cloth, sir, after it has received the finishing i 


ind down Broadway, with a dandy inside of it, 


By the way, if I recellect mghtly, Mr, Blisworth, of your ||: 


city, has a constant supply of cloths from this factory, which || 


you can examine and satisty yourself. Nay, so firmly am 1)/ 
convineed of your goed taste in these matters, that I have no}; 
- ' 
of seeing you ina domestic coat, |} 


Having 


loubt when next we meet, 


visited the woollen tactories in Leeds and at Exeter, in Eng- i 


rents, || and, 1 can truly say that Iam equally pleased with the esta- || same feelings that I then suilered. 


blishinent I have here attempted to describe. 

This establishment is situated in the midst of highly culti- | 
vated farms, and surrounded at a distance with lofty moun 
It forms a pleasing scene of manulacturing industry 


tuins 
jamidst the general agricultural pursuits of the surrounding || 
highly picturesque and romantic country. And let me as! 

the prejudices of political partizans, is it}) 


fieeces, shorn from the flocks which speck 1} 


you, setting asid 
not right that the 


, 


ihe neighbouring hills, should be thus transformed, by natic 
}deacened miv he 


industry, into an article of the first importance, while domes l 
thus formed for the consumption of the agri- || 
? 

Adieu, tor the present. My next will probably be dated at 
|| Lebanon springs, when you may expect some account of the 
JL ALG, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION 


A NIGHT ON FLATBUSH ROAD, 


‘THere is nothing m the world I dislike so much as to liea 
people telling theirdreams, Dreams generally are so fantasti 
—so unconnectedly absurd, that I always shudder with terror 
when I see an old lady preparing to relate the visitations of 
lier sleep. 1 would rather “ endure the tooth-ache patiently” 
and yet when she begins, some horrid spel 
and I cannot move out of the way, but listen || 


avour to let the 


‘oles over mie, 


deeply uj 


on my 


words pass by unheard, but no—they sink 
heart, and benuib for a while my faculties with supersitious 
dread. J have frequently caught my selfdozing at the relagious 


harangue of our pastor; but never could I sink into the sain 


oblivion When a sage dream unraveller was recounting the | 


iwrrors of the nuidnight slumber. 

i had oecasion, some years ago, to visit the family of a re 
ation, Who then were spending the autumnal months at F) 
wh. Night had approached betore | thought of retarnin 
Howe, but as the day I had spent Was one of the most telici 
ious | had ever enjoyed, it gave me abundance of courage t 
i was in the act ot 


giving orders tor my wagon to be prepared, when my o! 


jiace the long gloomy road betore me. 


jaunt appeared and entreated me to remain until morning 


ithe wan moon, which was dinily rising, 


ji rose frowning on each side 


“Dreams! pshaw—they are the plague only of bodily in 


firmity—they never trouble the healthy, and portend nothing.’ 


So speaking, | endeavoured to reach the door, but was pre 
jvented. She insisted upon my hearing her dream—lI begged 


like a poor fly caught in the spider’s snare. I had no power 


|| of escaping, and so I suffered myse!f to return to my seat. I 


sat down, and the a tale commenced, 1 will not 
by repeating the substance of the 
j dre vam, the same chilling ideas that I that night endured; it 
| was a narration so unearthl, —so replete with horror—so void 


For beauty of] Weaving cassimere, and four burling desks. Above all are the’ | of every thing like nature, that when it was concluded, the 


| warm blood in the channels around my heart telt as if it had 
— into streams of freezing water. 1 waited a few 

ninutes, hoping to recover some energy by conversing on 
live lier subjects, but | was mistaken—ayonizedly decetved—toi 
dreams and their mystified torebodings continued the topic 
while I remained. I tried hard, but 1 could not turn the cur 
rent of the conversation—it bad set in so powerfully engross 
ing, that no dexterity of mine could alter it 

When I rose to depart, night had considerably advanced ; 
my heart beat heavily, a suflocating sensation lay in my 
throat, and a cold, damp perspiration overspread iy skin. The 
old lady had disclosed her drean—it grated her garrulous 
disposition, and she now evinced none of the solicitude fox 


lim remaining that she had previously done. 1 noted the 


yet into the wagon. I could 
dictions verified. She 
aim; bad the in 


upathy with which she saw me 
ive sworn she wished her sage pre 


isked me once—a cold, formal once—to rei 


|; vitation seemed cordial, her oller would have been accepted, 


notwithstanding the iixed determination | had betore express 


uT 


jjed of going onward; tor no business, however urgent, would 


have driven me to undertake the road while chilled with the 


I left the house and drove on, The vast sheet which had 
veloped the sky in total darkness was beginning to separate 
ind through the intervening spaces 


into forms more manute, ¢ 
vecasionally showed 
gloomy, desolate ; not 
range of trees 


height; all was 


its sickly disk. The road was lonely, 
1 being nor a dwe ling could be seen; a long 
to a considerable 

dexcept the rushing of the wind through 
pulchral cries 


still—nothing was hear 
ot the owl, whose s 


a weight like lead 


the wood, and the screeching 
art with 


I wlustlei—I sang—t Whipped iid talked to my horse, but 


nething could tnviverate me with courage; the dreariness 
around me was too dismal, and the tantasies of the dream 
passed before iny eves like a hideous phantasmagoria. As 
showing the wide stretched 


the road emerged trom the forest, 


ins, a new instrument of fear came over me. J recollected 


the sanguinary battle that was there tought during the revo 
luuionary war. Every little errele of protuberances that I saw 
ov the earth I imagined were the spirits of some of the fallen 
and every moment 1 expected the ground would oper 


some Hessian to upbraid 


heroes 
fore me and protrur le the ghost of 
me with his unfortunate tate 

My fears agotuzing, my heart sickened, and I wish 
ed myself dead. I reached the toot of the hill, whose summit 
and harbour of New 


became 


commands the beautiful view of the bay 
} 


| York; my horse slackened his pace, and as he walked slowl) 


up, t heard the sound of footsteps behind me. A tremor 
like an ice bolt, ran through my veins, and transfixed me t 
i listened with terrific susjcnse—the footste ps ap 


quick tread—I lost all power of urging 


my seat, 
proac hed with a veavy 


my horse on, fora feeling 


. like the horrors ot the night-mare 
seized upon my faculties. 

“He! he! he!’ 
Viy jaw dr pped, 
and my tongue clung to the root of my mouth. 


burst an hysterie laugh close upon my ea 
my eyes started wildly from their sockets, 


“tHe! be! he!’ continued the sardonic exclamation, and 
appeared by my side. The sivon 


thin cloud; 


at that moment 
its light fel 
a creature no! 


a higure 
vummered through the haze of 
ipon the object of my terror, and showed me 

“Pper itly, nor as I believed, of this world. Its form was 

iwartish, scarcely approaching four fect in height, with broa 


brawny shoulders, supporting a head larger than all the re 


mentioned, there are a number of other buildings connected | Some short dialogue ensued, wherein I positively declared my | of the body; it was shaped like a cone and uncovered, with 


with the establishment, such as a drying-house, a machine: | 
shop, with several smuller tenements. 

Trusting that you have now a tolerable idea of the external | 
appearance of this seat of industry 
let us take a peep at the interior 


your cicerone, and we will enter the main building at ouce. | 


|} “ You are mad to persist,” 


and fountain of wealth, | awaits you 
Come, my friend, 1 will be || 


intention of going on. 

she said, upon finding her pre- 
vious arguments unavailing. “J am warned some danger 
” 


“How!” rerterated 1, “ warned some danger awaits me?” 


“Yes! in my sleep last night you appeared—the dream | 


This editice, as I told you betore, 1s divided into tive stories, \ had was tnghtful—it betokens ull.”’ 


including the attic; in the latter, however, you will find nei 
ther of the nine ladies you so often flirt with, but instead 


| I trembled, but concealed my uneasiness by answering with |! 


|| apparent unconcern, 


long clotted locks hanging down over the back lixe snakes. 
as if participating in my fear, started back an 
My unearthly visitant turned round, and giving 


My horse, 
stood still. 
‘another unnatural laugh he fixed his eves upon me ! 

‘1 am lost!’ | inwardly gasped when I saw the repulsive 
horror of the visage; no language can desc: ibe the expressiol 
jjitthen had. I had read and seen paintings of the inmates 
lof Pluto’s regions, but nothing had I ever seen so horrible 2 
"the revolting countenance before me. 
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I remained tor a few minutes petrified ; my eyes fixed on— 


(knew not what. The figure, during Unis time, laughed and 
yelled, and made all manner of idiotic grimace, throwing his 
body at the sane time into various fantastic attitudes. 

My heart beat thickly in my throat, It was now verging 
towards midnight. I was in the middle of a dark, dreary road, 
far from a house, the moon was struggling behind a long line 
of vapour to make its brilliancy visible, but without effect, 
and the dimness of its light only served to make the surround- 
ing gloom more ghastly. 1 clasped my hands in devotion, 
and afterwards endeavoured to speak to my ominous com- 
panion, but failed—an icy feeling choked my utterance. I 
tried again, and the accents trembled on my tongue : 

“In the name of heaven——” 

“He! he! he!’ interrupted the same horrible laugh. My 
horse started forward at the sound, the monster followed, and 
before I reached the top of the hill, he leaped from behind 
Every feeling of horror that 
I felt not like one of the 
human Spectes 5 1 congealed tnto a mass of snow, my eyes 


into the seat alongside of me. 


ever possessed man seized upon me ; 


became bewildered, my brain reeled, and uttering an hysteric 
cream, I sunk down senseless, 

When I recovered, 1 found myself in bed in a neat apart- 
vent. It was broad day; an attendant was by my side. 1 
vas informed I was at the house of Mr. G., that I was sent 
there by the keeper of the turnpike-gate, to which place my 
horse had rode up and was stopped. I returned my obliga- 
ions for the attention I had received, but declined giving an 
account of what had happened. 

I shortly afterwards learned that the being I bad encounter- 
ed was a poor idiot, who was in the nightly practice of prowl 
mg about the country, frightening strangers, and known to 


Il neighbouring tarmers by the name of chuckline Sam. R. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 
THE SPECTRE, 
Tuene is a story going the rounds of our periodicals, that 


Miss G. of respectable tamily, young and very beautiful, at- 
tended Lord Byron tor nearly a vear in the habit of a pag 
Love, desperate and all-engrossing, seems to have been the 
cause of her singular conduct, Neglected at last by the man 
for whom she had forsaken all that woman holds dear, she re- 
solved upon self-destruction, and provided herself with poison 
Her designs were discovered by Lord B. who changed the 
Miss G., with that delicate feel- 


ng of affection which had ever distinguished her intercourse 


poison for a sleeping potion 


with Byron, stole privately away to the funeral vault ot the 
Byrons, and fastened the entrance, resolving to spare her 
lover the dreaditul knowledge of her tate. She there swal 
lowed the supposed poison—and probably died of starvation ! 
she was found dead soon after. Lord byron never adverted 
to this subject without a thrill of horror. 
from his private journal, may perhaps have some connexion | 
with it: 
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The tollowing, 


lood and suld not wa nl and 
Ws to-nighit 


lor Richard 


100f dream again 
Moore's By 
She cane i 
The Moor gay 
nthe white robes of the de 
Pale—pale, and very mourntu 


“a wr ig i 


that face eat i 


rd noe sound 
eathe oer ime trom 
dark eyes rested 
viess and cold ey olst 
et onthe fined, une 
netuag wih t 

lie thew iiet glare 
sil love's srntile Were ir 
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¢ uae er me W | 
On—tiod! Lieel it Ui { 
And teartully } 
_ The pale, col i ‘ 
t those dark eves ion | 


' 
t 


Ss 
yess tot « 
gled—a: j 

As to the victim on the rack ‘ 
Ainid the pause of u 
Life steals to sufler once 1 
Was it a dream '— 

The moonlight through the latuces 
The same pale glow that dimly crowned 

The torehead of the spectral one! 
And then I kuew she had been there 

Not in her breathing loveliness, { 
But, as the grave’s lone sleepers are His 


\ 


tal pain 
12it j 
le 


Silent and cold and passionless ' i'wender evil 


A weary thought—a fearful thought— i 
Within the secret heart to keep ;— | 
Would that the past might be forgot— 
Wonld thet the dead might sieep’ 


= ti ber exceeding beauty 


sae stood by tae i tiie Win ta in weak, the base, the 


| AUTUMN. 

| We shall not write a sentimental article upon this venera 
ible and thread-bare subject. We think, however, that our 
| readers ought to be apprised of the fact that sunimer has de 
| parted, with all its deep and unvarving greenness—its fierce 
|sunshine, and its mghits of insupportable heat and musica! 
| nusquitoes—and that autumn is betore us, breathing lightly 
}but even now perceptibly, the breath of change upon the 


) beauty of nature. Some of our forest trees are already chang 


ing, very slightly, indeed, but still enough te show that th: 


}brown spoiler is among them 
And we welcome the time of autumn Tis a season of 
Talk as we 


|may of the sunny atmosphere of France, and the soft blo 


' 
ithanksgiving and beauty and exceeding joy 
heavens of Italy, they rl 


coniparison with the hous 


jIndian summer of New-Engtand. ‘Then tt is that our forests 
and our hanging hill sides are coloured with dyes deeper an 


jricher than any which Cla or Poussin ever mingled— 
| Varied ind magnificent as it the rainbow of a summer shower 
‘had fallen among them, stretching away to the dreamy haze 
lof the horizon, shaking their bright leaves against the sky 
i| like birds poising upon their golden wings in the mid air; 0 
iswaying in Waves of blended gold and shadow before the 
passing wind! 

| But an autumn sunset—that blending of heaver 

glory with the rich beauty of earth—it is like a ¢ 

better world. The sun goesdown behind the h 


ind the clouds that waited like vassals around hu 
the remembrance of his glory —every light wreath of vapour 
lehanzes to a golden pavilion fitted for the abode of angels, an 


the first vreat star of evening burns through the glory of the 


| 
sunset— 


A diamond ld 


“tin gol 

Oh! we have gazed on a scene like this, until changed and 

purified and made better by its communion with nature in 
and passing away from the dull image 


fot earth, our spirit mingled, in tmaginat) with the myste 


l rious intelligences of heaven I 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LONDON CARCANERT. 


Man, in whatever state > may be considered, as wel 


in every pertod and vicissitude of life, expemences in relig 
an efficacious antidote against the ills which oppress him 
shield that 


inte which they can never enter 


blunts the darts of his enemies, and an asylum 
In every event of fortune 
it excites in his soul a sublimity of ideas, by pomnting out t 

him the just judge, who, as an attentive spectator of his con 
flicts, is about to reward hun with Mts inestimable approbation 
Religion also, inthe darkest tempest, appears to man as the 
iris of peace, and dissipating the dark and angry storm 


restores the wished-for calm, and brings him to the port of 


, safety 


PRIDE 
The proud heart is the first to sink before conte mypt 
the wound more keenly than any other can. Oh, tl 
nothing in language that can express the deep humili 
being received with coldness when kindness ts expect 
seeing the look, but halt concealed, of strong disapprotation 


from such as we have cause to feel beneath us, not alone in 


t 


vigour of mind and spirit, but even in virtue and tre I 


j 
hypocrite, are the first to turn with mndig 


heir fellow-mortals in disgrace ; and 


; ind pure suspect with caution, and censure 
uildness, these traffickers in petty sins, who plume the 
ipon their immaculate conduct, sound the alarm | 
sppreach of guilt, and clamour their anathenias uy; 


inwary and cowering prey. 


It is doubtless har die; but it ts agreeabk to hope we 


" 


hall not live here for ever, and that a better life wall put an 


nd to the troubles of this. If we were offered uumortality 


on earth, who is there would accept so melan 


what hope, what consolation w 


ft us against the rigour of fortune, 


Vhat resource, 
and the injus 


places; but 


HT march of human time 


The ever active and restless power ¢ hot f not em 


loyed about what is good, will naturally and unave 


To mortal men great loads allotted be 
But, of all packs, no pack like poverty m 


by a sing! 


unchanged ; 
fragile bliss of the present, it finds itself left behind, aaghing 


Friendship hath the skill and observation of the best phys 


cian, the diligence and vigilance of the best nurse, and the 


tenderness and patience of the best mother 


c NVERSATION 


Conversation is the danghter of reasoning, the mother of 


breath of the soul, the commerce of hearts 


und the 


knowledge, the 
the bond of friendship, the nourishment of content 


occupation of men of wit 


MINI 


\ the delicate leaves of the 


The mind which, like mimora 


shrinks from every touch, is ill calculated to solicit the assis 
tance of the powerful, or to gain the favour of the great. The 
very looks of the prosperous it construes into arrogance ; and 
it is equally wounded civility which appears to con 


lescen 1 by the tselence which wears the form of con 


tempt 


ERTY « 
Guve me bu liberty of the pr 
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minister a venal house o peers 
servile house of commons 
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ninistenal influence—I will give him all the power that place 
can confer upon bin, to pureha rsubmumsion, and overawe 
resistance ; and vet, argued w hberty of the press, 1 


will go forth ton I will attack with that 


eet hi 
nuehtier engine the raised; Iwill shake 
down trom its he rv it beneath the ruir 


ot the abuses ut w cant t “HERIDAN 
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ther wane, decline, and 


they flourish and shine perhaps for ages, at last they 


their light grows pale, and at a crisis when the off 


disappear Phere duimed to every thing under 
the sun. Man will not abid our. Of all human 
ro th 


vanities, family Reader, g 


where the page 
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THE DRAMA. | 


THE PARK THEATRE. 
Mr. C. Kean.—Hamcer.—Throughout the whole range 

of the acted drama, there is hardly any one so difficult of re- 
presentation as the tragedy of Hamlet. Abounding as it does 
in fine sentiment, addressed no less to the understanding than | 
to the heart, it possesses few of those palpable points which |) 
are equally intelligible to all, and which afford even to an in- 
different actor an opportunity of interesting an audience. To || 
the multitude it is caviare, while to those who take pleasure |, 
in tracing the workings of the human heart, it is an intellec- 
tual treat of the highest order, combining incident and philo- | 
sophy with so admirable a skill, that, while it pleases and | 
delights the imagination, it strengthens and matures the judg- | 
ment. These, however, are advantages which, while they 
are universally telt and acknowledged, render the delineation jj 
of this play, particularly of the character of Hamlet itself, || 
arduous and difficult; and when we recollect that this was 
an obstacle with which the most celebrated performers of any 
age had contended, and which many of then had not been, 
able to overcome, we confess that it was not without some | 





diseouraging anticipations that we visited the theatre to wit- 
ness Mr. C. Kean’s representation of the philosophic prince. || i 
He had, however, scarcely appeared upou the stage before our |. 
apprehensions were quieted, and we soon perceived that his | 
conception and his execution were such as the poet had fan- 
cied, There was no noisy ranting—no tric naa aiming | 
effect—every thing was easy, chaste, and natural. This we || 
ae the highest possible praise. The actor who merits | 
t, shows that he disregards the idle plaudits of the moment, | 
vate h boisterous declamation is always sure to some extent 
ir other to call forth, and that instead of acting to the ear, he 
Such was the case with Mr. | {| 


{i 


portrays to the understanding. 
U. Kean’s performance of Hainlet. 

There is one merit which has been conceded to him, even by 
those who are far from being warm in their admiration of his 
performances generally, that of a clear, melodious, and distinet 
Perhaps there is hardly a play in the English lan- 
it hnparts 


reading. 
guage so well adapted tor its display as Hamlet 
toits fine moral lessons a beauty and an interest which thes 
would seek in vain in gesticulation or action, however appro 
priate: and while it rivets the attention, instructs and exalts 
the mind. 
and one, which, if he had no other, would entitle him to the 
highest rank in the list of tragic actors. But in addition to 
this, his fine action throughout, the chasteness of his gest 


This is pre-eminently one of Mr. C. Kean’s merits, 


culation, and his thorough acquaintance with what, in techut 
cal phrase, we believe is called the business of the play, stamp 
his Hamlet as a most finished performance, and convir ve us, 
that he excels no less in philosophy and sentiment, than in 
what we have before given him credit for, strong and intense 
feeling and passion. 

We have not time to enter into a minute examination of 
the performance ; but we cannot omit adverting with mark 
ed approbation to the first scene with the ghost, his instrue 
tions to the player, the interviews with Ophelia | parti- 
cularly the pathetic delivery of 

“Td 


d love y 


‘Toa nunnery, go,’ & 

finished im the high 
think that Harulet 
in which he 


iuhd the dosct scene with his mother, as 
est possible degree. Upon the whole, we 
is one of Mr. Kean’s best characters, 
cannot fail of making a strong impr 
his return, to have the pleasure of witnessing 
petition. 

After having written the above remarks, the following co 
munication was handed to us. ‘Thoug! 
points that we have just recapitulated, vet as it is more de 
tailed and complete, we publish it entire. —Ed. N.Y. Mi 

HAMLET. ' 


himself, 


and one 


ssion ; and we hope, on 


its frequent re 


it treats on the sanv 


so fir as he is 
su port, ’ Nir 
Kean acquitted himself with wonderful ability. The Queen 
Horatio, Rosencrantz, and gentle Guildenstern, (whieh two 
latter names we set ty 
annoy him; and as thoroughly 
accomplish so desirable an end, they were 
cessful. It was fortunate that Mr 
the play; and these constantly recurring errors did not nia 
terially discomfit him ; 
entertainment would have been spoiled. 
that, while the perfection of the histrionic art is requisite to 


So far as Hamlet depends solely on 


independent of what is technically termed 


abominate,) seemed systematically 


as frequent mistakes could 
marvellously suc 
' 


Kean was “at home” in 


if he had been easily dispossessed, the 


It is unhappily true | 
t 


| Yet, 


|\tion) the same pen which, with 
|\of Hamlet 


ing they were pronounced with ‘ 


a 


acted out, we are very ill-disposed to “forget and forgive 
notwithstanding these reservations, 


In giving a detailed account of this performance we hardly | 
know where to begin; and, having begun, should be as un- |) 


The beauties of Hamlet are 


certain where to conclude 


practice (aided by superior genius) will ever meet with emi- |) 


‘nent and enduring success; and when this is attained, the | 


merits of the performance will be so equal, a selection must || 


be made at the expense of the majority, it being impossible to | 


|| record the whole. 
It is within the scope of description to impart the terrors 


of a devastating tempest with a spirit and energy little infe- 

rior to reality; but the same power is weak to convey the 
|| sweetness of a moonlight scene; and (to apply the illustra- 
“ample room and verge 
enough,” might give a faithful sketch of Richard, would fii! 
to portray with any tolerable accuracy, the delicate colouring 
Its beauties are of that quiet, contemplative || 
icharacter, which ean only be appreciated by the actual spec- 

'tator, We cannot do justice to Mr. Kean’s soliloquies by say 

‘good emphasis and good dis- 
jeretion ;” that this line was spoken with great pathos ; 
with masterly irony; while both were 
applause. In attempting to designate, therefore, we have 
inerely a hope of conveying to our readers an idea of this ac- 

jtor’s constant discrimination in observing old points, and in- 
'troducing new ones; and since we cannot say how, will point || 


out a few instances where, he does well. 


We note his instructions to the player as the very best scene. | 
This alpha and omega of acting was pronounced with great || 


'l clearness and propriety, and received with enthusiastic ap 
plause. We have never before heard it delivered so finely. 
Hamlet presents the best field for fine acting of any playin 
our language ; and Mr. Kean very satistactorily attested his 
abilities in this particular 
the most successiul : 
“seems, madam! nay, it is 


wt 


[know not seem 
my inky cloak, good mother 
haviour of the visage 
ruitinul river in the eve, 
ogether with all forme, niodes, shows of grit 
ttcan denote me truly seem 
For these are actions that a man might play ; 
Pat} have that within which passeth show, 
i nes andthe suits of wo.” 


ul Was 
of men distinguish her election 
aled thee tor herself; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffer ng all, thatsuflers nothing 
A man, that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta'en with equal thanks; and blest are t! 
‘ blood and judgment are so well comming! 
i they are not a pipe for ftortune’s finger 
o sound what stop she please; give met 
assion’s slave, and | will wear hur 
iy, in my heart of heart 


ie dejected 
nor the 


these, indeed 


trapyp 


dear s mistress of her choi 


lose 
‘ 
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Hotere presentment o 
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s curls; the trout of 
Mars to threaten and « 
ke the herald Mereury 
ed on a heaven Kissing hill; 

' i ‘ tay 


dove 
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rm, indeed 


ud Senne 
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surance of a 





A transition in the 


ently tine 


loguy on death was new and emi 
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Te groa weat under a we 
Birt that loft 
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In the scene with Ophelia (immediately following) the fine | 


climax of ill-disguised affection and teigned madness ending 


with ‘toa nunnery, go,” was wrought up with great judg 


ment, and concluded with exquisite pathos 

The respect and awe with which he listened to the ghost 
f his father was very happily conceived; his tear had less o 
ting and more have 
This 


third act 


of reality than we usually seen dis 


layed concluding scene 
of the 


with the Queen's wonder, the ghost being to her invisible 


was especially the case in the 


, Where Hamlet's alarm is finely contrasted 


Mr. Kean has been censured for occasional ranting; 


evening, at least, there was no ground for such criticism 
wst strict interpretation of his lesson to the plaver requir 
He did better than this. He de! 


moderation, which all Hamlets whatsoever are 


ivered many passages wit! 
wont to pro 


— — 
“finest scene of the drama; and when we see the truth of this | 
which detracted |! 


|, much from the general effect, we have seldom seen Hamlet so | 7 
| well sustained, and so unanimously approved. | 


}so intellectual, and their delivery requires such temperance, | 
jnothing short of the most careful study and discriminating || 


that. | 
answered with loud |!, 


As examples, we quote perhaps} 


i To outface me with leaping in he 


{ The play with the foils would |! 


i Mr. Kean showed himself an admirable 


j he can expire without raising a laugh. 


this |they may not ring like the clashing of thunderbolts. 
His | 


| Hamlet was as thoroughly exempt from extravagance as the 


i ful that these evils have been suffered to exist so long : 
i] 


a 


ae ncaenmaiiceeien ee 


“TH have these players 
Play something like the murder of my fat 
Before mine uncle ; Pll observe his loo} 
r I te nt him to the quick ;— 
If he do blench, I know my course 





‘his line, so well adapted to the “strut and bellow,” is a 
|, stumbling-block to all Hamlets that we “ have seen play, and 
heard others praise.” Mr. Kean gave it in a firm, decided 
tone, yet within the compass of ordinary conversation, his 
inanner, meanwhile, corresponding with his utterance. 

In the celebrated line, 
i ‘Is it the king?” 
| he was exceedingly happy; but we were surprised that no 
»pplause followed it. For the most part, every thing worthy 
llof such notice received it; 
|| nating an audience; but this one line, in our judgment, 
|| most palpable hit,” was entirely unobserved. 
|| We quote another passage of singular excellence that we 
jobserved, and loudly applauded : 


| 
1) What should such fellows as I 
» ho? 


we have seldom seen so discrimi 
“ a 


do crawling between heaven and 


' e 
The intonation given to the word craw 


py, and spoke a volume of sarcasm. 
We have always been jealous on the subject of innovations, 
j,and are ever slow to acknowledge their propriety. But La- 
ertes’ and Hamlet's leaping into the grave of Ophelia, a mo- 


ling, was very hap 


| We can conceive 


amounts to a cause 


i 

ll ment after the corse is lowered, has ever seemed to us an 
| outage on propriety and humanity itself. 

of no degree of fondness nor grief that 
for such monstrous indecorum ; nor are we able to imagine a 
|degree of angry excitement sufficient to induce the brother 
and the lover of a newly-buried maiden, to grapple with each 
j other, and utter vociferousand reveng+ ful language while stand- 
| ing upon her coffin! Suli, it is so “set down,” and so it is usual- 
ly performed. But Mr. Kean intercepts Laertes at the word: 

Hold of the earth awhile 
Till T have caught her once more in my arms.’ 


md standing in the front of the stage, discloses himself : 
“This is 1; Har Dane!’ 
‘He then causes Laertes to approach and grapple with him 
4 most sacrilegious outrage on the ashes 
And, in a mere theatrical 


niet the 


_where he stands. 
of the dead ts thus dispensed with. 
‘sense, apart from all considerations of impropriety, there is so 
|| much ofawkwardness, of buffoonery, of boys’ play, in jumping 
| into a grave to scuffle, we are rejoiced when we see a man ot 
|| <ufficient judgment and independence to adopt a different 
helieve, was the * original” of this inno- 


Young, we 


itis much to Mr Kean’s credit that he follows his 


} course, 
vation: 
One thing, however, should be ob- 


to Laertes, must 


| 

|| distinguished precedent. 

j| served : Hamlet 

{omit the folldwing line : 
/ 


in his subsequent address 
rrare 

1ave heen exquisite, if Ham- 
let had been well bv which we mean to 
\jsay (for without an explanation the remark is a mere truism) 
of tence,” 


“supported” tn it; 
master 
Laertes: and we wonder at 
‘play a bout” with the elder 
in the same character, with excellent skill. 

sum up” for Mr. Kean: his performance was, for the 
unexceptionable ; large; and his 


' 
bet was not well seconded by 
li this, too ; 


| Kean, 


for we have seen him 


| To“ 
\ part, 


| most his audience, 
‘success, signal 
j g 


} A word to the king. 


We advise him to practise dying till 
It is absolutely scan 
lalous that the closing scene of Hamlet should be ruined by 
the utter of an audience, which his majesty’s manner of giv 
jing up the ghost imperiously provoked. 

without adverting to the subject ou 


We cannot conclude 


l 
i which the editor of the American commented, on Saturday last 
|| —the perpetual slamming of doors, rattling of footsteps in the 
lobbies, loud talking, &c. The thing has become intolerable 
| We venture to say, one halt of the lost, at least, one 
l|half of the play from this provoking interruption; and what- 

ever may be the necessary means for correcting it, the manager 
In the first place, the 


audience 


s bound promptly to supply them. 
lobes should be carpeted throughout, without which the 
oise of footsteps will continue in despite of all precautions 
the locks to the box doors should be such that they will open 
ind shut without rattling; and the doors themselves so pre 
ired with list, that, when closed, even with vulgar violence, 
In ad 


lition to this, the police should be doubled, quadrupled, ot 













increased in still greater proportion, until oxDER supersedes 
It is wonder- 
they in- 
commode every individual spectator; and the manager owes It 


isrule, and is really established as a precedent. 


The last line of the following was an/| to his own credit, no less than the convenience of his patrons 


the complete illustration of Shakspeare, an insignificant per- } nounce with violence 
to have some efficient remedy speedily applied Cassie 


furmer has the power to ruin, by dint of mere blunders, the honourable instance 
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Romro ano Jciret.—This play, which ts noi often repre-| taught by a barbarous power to whom they were subject,|jtentous aspect. The neighbouring powers will probabl) 
sented on our boards, was produced on Monday evening, for| that for ages they have been so accustomed toa system of}jfind so much employment at home, that any attempt at an 
the benefit of Miss Clara Fisher, with the cast of Mr. C. Kean} murder, rapine, and plunder, that all those civilized nations||interference with the internal concerns of France woul! 
as Romeo and Miss Fisher as Juliet. | whose commerce was connected with the countries bordering|'evince a higher degree of folly than has been shown by the 
Romeo differs from all the other characters in which, during) on the Mediterranean sea, have been placed under the humi-|/ unhappy monarch, who in defiance of the admonitions ct 
his short residence in this country, Mr. C. Kean has become) liating necessity of paying them an annual stipend, or other-|| wisdom and the voice of experience, has fallen, as it were, 
known to the American public. Its feeling, although intense, | wise run the risk of seeing their subjects or citizens robbed) the voluntary victim of his own stubbornness, pride, and 
js not of that manly and spirited character which is found in| and murdered, whilst those who survived were sure to be con-|| bigotry, and must consequently end his days in exile and 
Richard, Otheilo, or Shylock, nor yet of the philosophic de-| demned to slavery of so shocking a character as scarcely to |wretchedness. Under such changes it is Lmpossible to belies 
scription which runs througli Hamlet, but rather ot a “pom be preferable even to death itself. This arose from the diffi-) that a single crowned head throughout the continent of Europe 
cast, which, without becoming sentimental, gnaws and cor-| culty of sending to a great distance across the water a safli- jean contemplate so interesting an event without emotions ot 
rodes the mind, and finally drives it to despair. Still, how-| cient military force to subdue them. None but a nation like} alarm and terror 
ever, it affords ample room for fine acting; and the soft and} France, having the command of powerful means, and having]! 
tender scenes with which it abounds, although of a character! a position near them, would have dared to make the attempt. | mind of a delicate female. We do not mean to asacrt that thé 
which to the manly mund seem somew hat sickly, can only be} But so great a scourge have thev been to the christian world—| fair sex should never mingle in conversation about politics in 
rendered effective by a first-rate and highly-gitted performer. | such have been their cruelty and their audacity—such their 


} its more enlarged sense. should be ignorant of the history ot 
| ’ g r . 
It affords no opportunity of passing off a counterfeit pas jon) murderous propensity and their love of piracy, that at lengt their own country or that of Ather s, or take no interest in 


events of importance to the moral or civil welfare of mankind 
It has been our delight within these few last days to have 





Female Politicians.—Politics are at best caviare to the 


upon the audience ; and noise and raut, however they may} it awakened the indignation, and called into action the vigor- 
be adapted in some plays to command a temporary approba-| ous arm of the French monarchy, which, with a spirit and| 


tion, would be in this misera!ly out of place. In this Mr. C.},an energy worthy of all praise, has succeeded in completely lheard the cause of French liberty asserted and vindicated with 


| 
jthe most naive and thrilling eloquence by a lady no less dis 


} . 
Kean’s discrimination was obvious, and his performance ofjove rthrowing that frightful and bloody despotism. expelling 
jtinguished for her mental accomplishments than her beauty 


' | 

Romeo throughout showed that he never for a moment lost the dey and most of his adherents, and seizing all the public} 
sight of Ha:let’s direction to the players, and “held the mir-}! property and treasure in gold and silver to an almost incredi 
. | 


: Such themes are peculiarly adapted to awaken the sensibility 
yor up to nature.” The baleony scene was given with admi-||/ ble amount, much of which, the price of lawless booty, it is 


. of a well-educated woman, and receive from the vivid impres 
yable effect, and the rapid transition from tenderness to anger}, lieved had lain concealed im vaults even for many genera- lcions peculiar to the sex, an animating and enlivening interes 
and revenge, in the scene in which he slays Tybalt, drew nouns. ‘This aliawost nameasurable fund is now happily brought | But this is not the paltry politics of the beer house or the pol 
down the most enthusiastic approbation. His reading of the) to light, and wall find its way inte Europe, where its free circu I Mhe eternal wrangling of discordant opinions about men a 
lation among a christian people, will, in all human probalnity, |! 


soliloquy, ||offices, and the petty details of elections and caucuses, cal 





ido remember an apothecary be the means of conferring lasting benefits on the word. 
was beautiful; and the deep pathos which he threw into the last 


| have little charm for the refined taste or polished judgment 
a 

scene, Where he drinks the poison, and expires with Juliet s| 
| 


I ‘issue of this bold p t the French gove ent, 
In the , . aad : I pot of the Fret " = ornin end lend no grace to the intercourse of the domestic circle. A 
VeTV CINLIZed nation ad a dec; terest ; i St feel! 
' 2. 6 ees we will venture to sav, ! ‘ ¥ som ae — oo a op wen t; anda must f more disgusting object cannot well be concenved than a bluster 
name still quivering on his lips, was, we a vem ve lithemselves the debtors of that august power for the prompt || . 
, “ cht dwell n other beautics, but it is} t ing Woman, with stentorian voice, clanouring for the succe 
unequalled. e might dwell upon other peauttes, bu | and honourable manner in which they have accomplished the}! 





ba3 . “ale tag™ : J/of an alderman, and offering bets upon the number of vote 
unnecessary. Those who witnessed Mr. C. Kean’s de linea-{ great work. We cannot doubt it will be the harbinger saath ocon tn ciabanhaentn " hee conc li 
*h ¢ ld ui v tate “ or vo ¢ constanic i 
tion of Romeo will anticipate any remarks which we could; civilization and of a liberal and enlightened policy Cranes | ee 
. 1 all will agree that it was al 6 . 7 jjagreeable as the subject is from the lips of a female, so lon 
possibly offer in praise of it; and all will agree that iC was @}iite whole of that region, which has so long slumbered under! . ’ 
. -aleulated to detract from the distin-} valli = 18 It is confined to a private party, it is calculated to do littl 
performance in no wise calculated to detract trom the | the dominion of ignorance and of slavery, governed and con-| harm. It mav in r the harmony of on ial carele, int 
’ aes Ee {| he é yal 1 harmony of one soctral circk « 
guished standing he has already taken among us as a@ tra {trolled as it has been tor centuries by the worst and most de , pe slouee's : ‘ 
> | || tere with the domestic arrangements of one family, and driv 
gedian. \ 


c , Iphia ¢ e : 
Mr. Kean goes next to Philadelphia and Baltumore. In th Iwas the effet of ciscumstances 
former city, we understand, his engagement coumences this | 
week. He will return here in the carly part of November, to} 


stable ; ) he ‘ amily, whose vil opens 
testable portion of the human family, whose vile propensity | trom its intercs use all sensible company. Here the evil rest 


‘ But when a lady, forgetting the inborn and retiring dignit 

Ty . so. -. Rist » an . ts 
Phe revolution which has just taken peace in France was, of her sex steps forward as a 1 ublic declaimer, and actuall 
“e heleve } ¢ as s " . ° ‘ 

7 hich we are happy to hear has been jwe believe, as unexpected as it was wonderful in its character. || oy jets in the party warfare waged by the press, it is difficul 

fulfil a re-engagement, which are happy hea ‘ The unanimity of sentiment and the identity of feeling which 

made with him. In the mean thue we congratulate him on| 


| to restrain the expression of pity, if not contempt, which tl 
seemed to pervade almost the entire population—the serupu- 


' 
; ‘tacle must excite in every well informed mind (bandos 
" h: PCeSS us —the result of no adventi- spec rt ‘ ‘ 
his trrumphant success in this city—the result of no ac | lous regard shown both for public and private property—the he -" he ! , > ant os 
, ' ' i . ly | ing the privacy tor wh h she was by nature ordain i, a 
tious aid, but the reward to which his splendid talents tully | ; 
ious aid, i ~ Jenergy, zeal, and darmg spirit exhibited by every class of that ||), education fitted, she renders herself the conspicuous ol 
entitle him— und heartily wish him the same encouragemett | bot : ; “ itt , 82 1 i } is} i i 
n' : || people—and the peaceable and quiet manner in which they ject of public criticism, the target at which all the shafts 
elsewhere, which crowded houses have bestowed upon him || ' . . ee pum . ary om 
halos , ' : | resumed their private pursuits after fulfilling their duty, all political malice and bitter acrimony will be aimed. And 
during every successive night of his performance here. | Bae F ciciaaaaiie bakes wlee ‘ ’ ars F : ae Pay 
luring | unite to show how accurate is their knowledge of political ||, hat has she to gain by so unequal a contest? Is it offi 
Mr. Forrest.—This noble tragedian has commenced an rights, how confirmed is their hatred of an odious and de- she seks? Her sensibility should have shrunk from compe 
engagement on the Park boards, under the usual auspices of | basing tyranny, and how deeply and thoroughly ar they im ting with male hunters, thronging, probably round a taver 
success Which await his popular representations of some of jpressed with an exalted sense of moral obligations. We be-|| and ridieuli: ther silly pretensions and t ushing etlronter 
fe} 1 c " . Yr 1 
the finest characters in the whole range of the drama. In his | lieve it is altogether without a parallel in the history of politi- |p it the triumph of a political favourite she would promote 
peculiar line of parts, the se wiich re june bold delineation and | cal movements. The dethronement of a king ind the expul How palt v are her efforts. and how insignificant must th 


forcible expres=ion, ‘masculine vigour of conception and im-| sion ot his corrupt advisers and adherents, giving his place to|| from necessity be, when contrasted with the systematic and 
. ’ —— - one nere - an, < > P ., Srrmnar P " } 
pressible energy of manner, our “ American Forrest” stands |:an enlightened successor, and establishing and confirming al! combined op) onot her antagonist. No, there can be: 
7 _ i! — ec and liberal princin! , 

without a superior, perhaps without an equal. ‘The masterly },government upon free and liberal principles, resting at once!!exeyse for a fou sorting her allotted privacy, and volun 

sketches of Roman grand:ur, and his original and iniuitable | on the solid basis of truth and justice, and receiving the teering to en r ghadiat » polite: 

embodvings of the magnaniimity, the unshaken firmness, and {;acclamations, and commanding the full respect and confidence || has all to | thing to 

wute sagacitvy of the aborigines of this country, 
= ! ! mpire. and the whol ne “es ‘ ¥ 

secure to him the ready admiration and warm support of all} an empire, and the whole accomplished within the space of a 

enlightened and impartial audiences. But wherefore dwell | few days, 1s an occurrence cal ulated to strike the mind with 


riate triy 


will « ver| of the people throughout all the ce j artments of so extensive yy 


unrecommended by tts appro 


Vu — This detightful art seems to have taken deep root 


j , in the taste and aflections of the Philadelphians They hav 
on the excellence of Forrest? It stands engraven upon the} much more than ordinary astonishment. It shows conclusively ’ idelphians. The 
€ exe ' : i " f hed a delight hut the waktaress dianmiiation of Gis principles of rational three theatres open, and musical performances have latel 
hearts of his fellow-citizens, and has often furnished a delight- }/that ssemini of the p les of rational - 
cupi he preeminence inall. Mrs. Austin and Mada: 
ful and enlivening theme to our pages. liberty had fastened on the minds of the whole population, ||SSSRS Me Pres ence In s. Austin an t dam 
ot . - } ! + Feron at one house, the Plumers at the othe r, and the Frenc! 


ee Anil here we think the subject demands the most solemn con 
| 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | templation, 


——- === So great an event, bursting forth in the heart of Furope 








opera at the third, have afforded opportunities for the enter 
tainment of musical amateurs, not often within their reach 

one , le J The combined talents of the two first named singers offere: 
Algiers and France.—The conquest of the former by the} may not unaptly be compared to a tremendous « irthquake a ‘ ‘ gers ] 
French arms, and the revolution which immediately succeed- | whose vibrations will be felt to the remotest extremities. It is 
| 


. | co . Virs istin was seized with a sudden indisposit ) 
portion of the Mirror may with pro-|/ ments on the continent of Europe furnish the strongest mo-| )'S: 4ustin Was seize aby — een oe Cnet 


peculiar attractions, and will, we sincerely hope, be presented 


tourown theatre. We regret to learn by the papers that 


ed in France, are events of such magnitude and importance, | impossible the contagion should not spread. Other govern 





that we think a sina 
priety be devoted to reilections w hich naturally grow out of} tives with the people to rise in their majesty and shake off j her L 
: . | . os , amidst the deep sympathies of a numerous audience. Her 
hem. | the cruel trammels of tyranny and oppression ; and since no- hae A rer aoe ; 
co ailed as the re newed ¢ surpasse 
The Barbary powers, stretching several hundred miles on }ithing is so seducing under all circumstances as example, this | "°°" 7 6 awe 8 . we pledge of renewed and unsurpassed 
delight, the loss of which no other source could have suppli 


most exquisite cantatas and compelled to withdraw 


the Mediterranean coast, comprise a great part of what was/'great and sudden change in the French government cannot || ‘ : 

mee denominated Mauritania. ‘his district of country |/fail to be viewed with fearful solicitude by all the surround-|| © We anxiously await her re-appearanc »generally ca 
; : ; he hoant , » Pe 

s considered by writers the finest region In Atnea, yielding | ing despotisms. Had the present revolution, however, par- jed for, on the boards of the Park 


A profusion some of the most valuable productions of the! taken in any degree of the sanguinary and terrific character||  V@!"@!!¢ curiosities —The tollow ' ite French journa! 
: | We hear that vases in rock crystal i l agate, jasper, and othe: 


, ] - 

earth, among which may be enumerated suyar, wool, cotton, !' which marked the former one, other nations would con lrare and precious mat : th enamel, ¢ 

= 4 . } . . | * ane " jours tueteria wh samentec rem ei, gold 
grain and meats of most kind; oil in immense quantities, | template it with horror, and would stand aghast at its alarm iI precious stones, &e. of the Florent cture of the sixteent 
honey, the richest fruits, and almost every other commodity | ing approaches. But sceing so much effected for the happi-jjcentury, have been found ve palace dey of Algiers, tog 
that is essential tothe enjoyment, or that contributes to the | ness of the French people by a single blow, and at a very || With various suits of Spanish and Moresque armour, equally fine 

’ } ifi ; } ous, all o hich will vst mbly be brought to ht 
supportof man. But notwithstanding these advantages, and! small sacrifice, and with a celerity and good order which |\°""'°™ all of which v most proba rough enrich 
; i lleve sof a ad jo 

the consequent luxurious manner in which its inhabitants even the dreams of the veriest enthusiast would not have |), Senate, Giammbeace eniieie, eaeaitemeean 
might be both fed and clothed, such have been their habits, ‘anticipated, we must think it bears along with it a most por-'' in the cabinet of med 





useums of Paris. Among the gold coin found, there are several o* 
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A SOLDIER’S THE LAD FOR MY NOTION. 
SUNG BY CLARA FISHER, WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, AT THE PARK THEATRE.—COMPOSBED BY A. LTE. 
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out one lke all his other qualities, his faults, his 









VARIETIES. |) Tae weerine wittow.—If you ask me to point 


|| tree ore graceful than all others, T would point you out the! the heart. The heart of an tri 


virtues, directly trom 


man ts by nature bold and 
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Tue moTIONS or a chiLp.—How easy, and artless, und | wee ing willow Its long silk-ike boughs droop not less i‘ ontiding ; it is generous, and he gives ; it is social, and he i 
beautiful are all the motions of a child. Every thing that he|jpensively than the eve-lds of some sleeping beauty, And] hospital 
does is graceful. All his little ways are endearing ; and they |] When the air stirs them what a delicious motion Waves among Wittiam THe Fourtu.—The proclamation of William th 
are the arias which nature has given him for his protection, |them—where ts the painter who can impart that motion to|/ fourth at Uristol took place in a torrent of rain, which cé 
because t maka every v fvel an atta en is Canva W e the poet, whose strains have suc a music | tinued during the best part of the ceremony. A wag, observ 
Tiserive.—When the inhabitants of Iiam sent ambassa-|]! them as that which ives in the weeping Willow Where;ing the drenched appearance of the cavaleade, cried ov 
dors to ‘Tiberius t idole the death of his father Augustus !]throughout all the works of nature is any object mote beau-|| Here beginneth the rain of William the fourth.” 
a long time after he was dead, the emperor considering the tial than the 
Unreasonableness of it, requited them accordingly, saying: —|} Tisai acivy.—Curran, in one of his celebrated |! iced fe-cixcnsrare dammit ei en ae 
‘And I also am sorry for your heaviness, having lost so va-|/speeches, thus beautifully described the native hospitality of 1 Published every cee rnerof Nassau me Aan eet 
lianta knight a: 7/7 ho wee slain about a thor and years!| his country — ’ hospitality of an Irishman is not the! ; i for a + ube Ith nene ye re eee : 
” ‘ In 
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